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7/e Burlington County Court House 
at Mount Holly, New Jersey 


by FENIMORE C. WOOLMAN 


SOS e SE IRING history often takes place 


“5Y in buildings of inspiring architecture 
a) I GS —or inspiring architecture creates an 
D) & atmosphere condusive to high and 
7 ‘s, ennobling events, as the reader likes. 
ghedeGew ne In either case, probably the most 
famous early American public buildings are the group 
surrounding Independence Square in Philadelphia, a 
group composed, you will remember, of the dignified 
State House, with its arcades and wings, designed by 
the great amateur architect, Andrew Hamilton, now 
known as Independence Hall, and the two buildings 
that complete the group —the Philadelphia County 
Court House and the City Hall, erected in 1787. Con- 
gress sat in the latter building from 1790 to 1800. 

In those early days some knowledge of architecture 
was considered an essential part of every gentleman’s 
education, for at least two reasons; to round out his 
general knowledge and as a practical tool when the 
time to build his own dwelling or to assist in the plan- 
ning of some public building came. The trained pro- 
fessional architect of today was almost unknown. It is 
not surprising therefore to find that Major Richard 
Cox, Zachariah Rossell and Joseph Budd, having been 
entrusted in 1796 with the building of a new County 
Court House for Burlington County, New Jersey, 
should have been able to emulate the creator of the 
Philadelphia City Hall, its dignity and repose having 
aroused their admiration, and that they or their ap- 
pointed craftsmen were successful in catching the 
spirit of the earlier building and adapting it to their 
own needs and purposes. The Court House which these 
amateur New Jersey architects conceived 1s not as well 
known to the architectural student of today as 1s ““Con- 
gress Hall’’—not because they were unsuccessful in 
their purpose to create a beautiful and well constructed 
building, but rather because Mount Holly is in a “‘sand 
hole” in West Jersey, if we use the geographical term 
used in the early days, several miles from the old city 
of Burlington, the first capital of West Jersey, and not 
on the beaten path of the architectural explorer. 





The Court House at Mount Holly, is nevertheless, 
one of our priceless American architectural inherit- 
ances, standing virtually as it was built, an enduring 
memorial to the most elegant period in early American 
architectural history. Its very dignity precludes any 
idea of unseemly conduct or lack of majesty in the 
administration of the business of meting out Justice— 
yet it was built only after violent and bitter contention. 

According to the records, the original County Court 
House, which was built in the city of Burlington on the 
shores of the Delaware River in 1690, was in such a 
state of delapidation by 1795, that a large expenditure 
of money was required to repair it, which money the 
freeholders refused to vote. An act of legislature was 
passed, enabling the people to erect a new court house, 
and authorizing a vote of the people of Burlington 
County to determine where it should be built, as many 
thought the public buildings should be nearer the 
center of population than Burlington, which is at one 
side of the county. The places nominated were Black 
Horse, Mount Holly and Burlington. Mount Holly 
won after much excitement and a hotly contested elec- 
tion. Dr. Read, in his “Annals of Mount Holly” says: 
“T am informed that at the election held at the Mount 
Holly Market House, to say where the court house 
should be built, that some voters came from the pine 
districts with dingy faces, and after voting, retired to 
the saw mill race, washed themselves, returned and 
voted again. This may have been true, but for want of 
proper authentication, we may consider it the product 
of a romantic imagination and place no reliance upon 
it.”” But, such propaganda, evidently rife at the time, 
had its effect in keeping alive feelings of resentment, 
however amusing it may bea century and a half later. 

The citizens of Burlington were so aggravated by the 
loss of the court house that it would have been unwise, 
if not actually unsafe for a Mount Hollian to show him- 
self in Burlington. The indignity of being shorn of their 
pride was never forgiven or forgotten by the old citi- 
zens of Burlington, but now time has healed the wound. 

The Mount Hollians being victorious, the court 
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house was erected in 1796 on land purchased in that 
year fromJoseph Powell for 210 pounds. The contracting 
carpenter for the building was Michael Rush, a native 
of Mount Holly. Samuel Lewis was a master carpenter 
and assisted in and superintended the construction. 
Undoubtedly they were aided in their work by a careful 
study of the City Hall in Philadelphia and by the early 
architectural reference books containing measured 
drawings of Georgian details which appeared in Amer- 
ica toward the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Like the little building in Philadelphia, the court 
house is an oblong struc- 
ture of brick with marble 
and white wood trim, two 
stories high, hip roofed and 
surmounted in the center 
by a well proportioned oc- 
tagonalopencupola.On the 
front a pediment springs 
from the cornice over a 





white marble belt course has been used. The coat-of-arms 
cut in marble and set in the wall over the front door was 
a later addition, being the gift of one Isaac Hazalhurt. 

In 1807 the Surrogate’s office to the north and the 
Clerk’s office to the south of the court house were built, 
making a most attractive group. 

No less interesting than the outward appearance is 
the aspect of the spacious hall with its beautiful stair- 
case with a half-way landing. As originally planned 
there was a large folding door in the center of the 
hall,opening into the court room; on each side of the 
door there was a gallery 
with seats one above the 
other for spectators. In the 
center of the court was a 
platform elevated some 
twelve inches above the 
aisle and surrounded by a 
high railing with turned 
balusters of slender grace. 








slightly projecting central 


The space was used for the 











section of the facade. Un- 
like the “Congress Hall,” 
in that, instead of a three 
sided bay breaking the rear 








grand and petit jurors. The 
illustration shows thecourt 
room as it is today witha 
rearrangement of the spec- 








wall,it has a semicircular 
wall to form the end of the 
court room. 

We feel that the “de- 
signers’ ofthe Mount Holly 
building have been more 
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tators’ seats, railing, desks, 

jury box, etc. 

- The climb into the cup- 

st a ola from the upper story 
ie disclosed the generous roof 

timbers obtained in the 












































successful in the treatment 











days when Mount Holly 





of the stoop and doorway 
feature than their brethren 
in Philadelphia. The simple 
dignity and scale of the 
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was on the edge of the great 
forest area known as the 
Pines or Pine Barrens. The 
old name “Pine Barrens’’ 
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doorway with its graceful 
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fanlightabove arein accord 
with the round headed windows of the lower story. 
These windows are set effectively in the brick arched 
openings with marble sills and keystones. Like ‘“‘Con- 
gress Hall,” the round topped windows have sliding 
sash with twelve paned lower sashes and upper sashes 
with ten small ornamental panes to make up the semi- 
circle above twelve rectangular panes. The upper story 
windows have twenty-four panes except the one over 
the entrance, which has thirty panes. They are square 
headed with flat brick arches and marble keystones. 

The brick walls are surmounted by a hand tooled 
wood cornice, its coved member having a series of re- 
cessed arches and the Grecian band or double den- 
ticulated moulding beneath. At the second floor level a 





desert but as a matter of 
fact, the region produced magnificent forest trees. The 
original growth, pine in many places, consisted also of 
lofty oak, hickory,gum, ash, chestnut, etc., interspersed 
with dogwood, sassafras and holly and in the swamps 
the valuable cedar. 

Like the early houses of West Jersey, the Court 
House at Mount Holly is of simple, well proportioned 
architecture of a distinctive type, less luxuriant, mas- 
sive and exuberant than that across the river in Penn- 
sylvania although both were evidently derived from 
the Christopher Wren school. The old court house seen 
today in its setting of ancient and still flourishing but- 
ton-wood trees, seems to reflect faithfully the simple 
feeling of the Quaker people. 
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Detail of Stairway 
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Rear Entrance and Wall of Court Room 
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Detail of Front Elevation 
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THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


HILADELPHIA, the seat of early American national- 

ism, on May 31st, opened the gate of her Sesquicentennial 
Exposition. Not many persons now living saw the Centennial 
Exposition of 1879 held on the Fairmount Park site, which 
eclipsed everything of the sort attempted up to that time in 
this country—to be eclipsed in turn by the Chicago Exposi- 
tion of 1893 commemorating the gooth anniversary of the 
discovery of America. 

The present exposition is perhaps less national and inter- 
national in scope than the one of fifty years ago, but the 1926 
exposition deserves and will have the support of all Ameri- 
cans interested in our past and our future. To those who visit 
the exposition and the scenes of our birth and infancy as a 
nation, it means a quickening of patriotism and of the his- 
torical imagination to establish personal contact with Inde- 
pendence Hall, to walk through Independence Square and 
to recreate the outward aspect of Philadelphia of 1776. 

Philadelphia has preserved her ancient historic associa- 
tion as few other American cities have. She is still a real 
shrine for the patriotic and architectural pilgrim. 


THE AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 


HE tremendous strides that have been made in the last 

few years in our appreciation of Early American Archi- 
tecture are not due to any new discoveries in that field, but 
to an awakening on the part of our architects and of the gen- 
eral public to the true value of this country’s early work. 
This same historic architectural background has been known 
of and studied for many years, but general interest was lack- 
ing and except for a few of the better known towns, such as 
Salem, Philadelphia, Marblehead, etc., the great majority of 
early American towns have been neglected by the recorders 
and their praises unsung. 

The so called “Colonial” house of the 1880-go period could 
not be classed as a modern translation of the heritage our 
forefathers left us. The architect of that time had scant 
knowledge of the true basis on which his design was supposed 
to rest. All sorts of foreign motives were falsely introduced. 
The real significance and simplicity of the early work were 
clouded in a mass of swags, badly scaled detail and showy 
elements which went to make up a whole that was as far from 
the ideal of the early builder as it was possible to get with the 
use of the same basic materials for execution. 

The “Colonial” of that awful period had a set formula of 


columns, pediments, eggs and darts and dentils that were 
thrown together on the drafting board and which resulted in 
the atrocities that disigured so many suburban communities. 

The last few years, however, have seen the beginning of a 
real American Renaissance. Study and investigation have 
shown that the early American types have an infinite variety 
of interest ranging from the sophisticated “mansion” of the 
larger early cities to the unpretentious farmhouse; from the 
house which is a beautiful and chaste example of the best of 
the Georgian period with detail masterly in execution to the 
farm “parlor” simple, with hardly a molding and yet bearing 
the unmistakable signs of refinement and taste requiring 
no ornament to exemplify them. Through the entire gamut 
runs the stream of reason, simplicity and appropriateness 
that is the hall-mark of all good native art. 

Our ancestors built their homes and their public buildings 
honestly and efficiently; this is proved by their endurance 
which has carried them through the years intact, except for 
the vandal hands of the “‘restorer” and “improver.”’ That 
their sense of the beautiful was the rule and not the exception 
is attested by the predominance of so many remarkable ex- 
amples of architectural design in the old work that survives. 

We have heard it stated that much of the beauty of the 
old work was accidental and simply the result of building for 
a practical result, and thus, by simplicity attaining a purity 
of line, a spacing of parts that gave them their undeniable 
charm. Many of the smaller and simpler buildings owed 
much to this practice, but such examples as the Read house 
at New Castle, Delaware, the Admiral Cowles house at Farm- 
ington, Connecticut, to mention only two of many of equal 
merit, all of a more sophisticated mold, are undoubtedly the 
result of work by minds and hands educated in the subtleties 
of true architectural design. Their beauty was premeditated 
and foreseen, perhaps before a stick of timber was cut. The 
trained architect knows that good architecture does not just 
happen; the creation of its beduties is too intricate for that, 
and depends on too many elements that have to be welded 
into a pleasing composition. Every great design is created 
from the solid foundation of knowledge on the part of its 
designer, 

That our early architects and builders were men of educa- 
tion whose ability was due to a real understanding of their 
arts is beyond question and from them, through the study 
of their work, our modern world can learn much of design, 
of thoroughness and of the creation of beautiful buildings 
that will live to give pleasure in the years to come. 


THE MANUFACTURER’S TRADE MARK 
, j ‘HE personal signature of an individual upon a commer- 


cial writing, validates that writing—stands for the 
responsibility of the signatory—binds him to the terms of the 
writing. The trade mark of a manufacturer upon his product 
carries with it all the force of his personal signature. By the 
trade mark upon his product the manufacturer binds himself 
to maintain the known and accepted standard of quality and 
to deliver it in his trade marked goods. 

Moral standards are as high among manufacturers as 
among professional men. There is every reason for architects 
to give their confidence to trade marked lumber, as com- 
pared with products not bearing the personal guarantee of 
the manufacturer. 

On page 24 of this issue attention is called to the advan- 
tage of specifying lumber by nationally accepted standard 
trade association lumber nomenclature, backed by the guar- 
antee of the manufacturers’ specie and trade mark. 
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WooD CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


NOTES: FOR THE SPECIFIGATION WRITER 


Nationally accepted standard trade association lumber terms should be used in an architect's specification, rather than the obsolete or local grade 
names. This will eliminate much of the confusion now existing between the architect, builder and lumber dealer and will also save the client the 


possibility of having to pay a “safety premium’, 


necessitated by specifications which are not clearly understood by those who contract to supply the 


lumber. In the suggestions that follow, offered for the assistance of the specification writer in connection with the wood construction detatls, shown on 
the preceding page, the data is stated in terms which have become standard in the producing districts from which the different species are obtained. 


LUMBER: It not infrequently happens that the service 
value of an otherwise excellent piece of construction work is 
seriously damaged by the shrinkage of green lumber or by 
the use of a species unsuited to the work at hand. To provide 
against the delivery of green or only partially seasoned lum- 
ber and to assure the delivery of the species ordered it 1s 
suggested, therefore, that the following general clause be in- 
cluded in all specifications where lumber is specified: 


Specifications-General: “All lumber for any purpose 
mentioned in these specifications shall be at least air 
dry when delivered for use and shall conform to the 
standard lumber association nomenclature and grading 
rules of the producing district from which the particular 
kind of lumber furnished shall come”. 


FRAMING OR STRUCTURAL LUMBER: The princi- 
pal lumber producing sections of the country produce a 
number of woods, all of which have sufficient strength and 
stiffness for the structural items in ordinary building con- 
struction. Specifications for structural items should, there- 
fore, be sufficiently flexible to permit the selection of that 
wood which can be purchased most economically in a given 
locality, a matter determined principally by the distance 
from the producing region and consequent freight haul. 

Nor should clear lumber be insisted upon in the species 
selected. There are many defects which do not impair the 
strength or serviceability of lumber for structural purposes 
and to insist upon a grade better than that necessary to meet 
the requirements would be extravagant and wasteful. 

The following specification is suggested. 

CENTER POST, PLATES, BEAMS, RARTERS; 
PUREINS, STUDDING AND BRACING; 

Specifications: “All structural members, including cen- 
ter post, plates, ceiling beams, rafters, purlins, studding 
and bracing, shall be No. 1 Common grade Douglas 
Iir (or Pacific Coast Hemlock) or (NorthernPine) or 
(Fir-and-Larch)”. 

SHEATHING OR ROOF BOARDS: The structural re- 
quirements for this item being less rigid than for the struc- 
tural members, a lower grade and a wider range of species 
should be permitted for reasons of economy. 


Specification :“‘Sheathing or roof boards shall be No. 3 
Common grade Northern Pine or (Pondosa Pine) or (Fir- 
and-Larch) or (White Fir) or (No. 1 Common Douglas 
Fir) or (Pacific Coast Hemlock), 4’’ wide and .dressed 
and matched (D&M)”. 

OUTSIDE TRIM: The two most important requirements 
for an exterior finish wood, durability when exposed to the 
weather and ease of working under the carpenter’s and wood 
carver’s tools, are found to a higher degree in Genuine White 
Pine than in any other wood. This natural durability and 
soft, even texture, plus a remarkable ability to stay in place, 
maintain a tight joint and take and hold paint, have made 
Genuine White Pine the preferred wood for outside trim in 
the better class of construction. 

Since other woods are not infrequently sold as Genuine 
White Pine it is suggested that the phrase “Weyerhaeuser 
standard of manufacture” be inserted in the specification as 
a means of protection for the buyer. Weyerhaeuser mills are 
now stamping each piece in the better grades of Genuine 
White Pine with a species mark “Genuine WuirTeE Pine” in 
addition to the manufacturer’s trademark. 

Specifications: ‘‘All lumber used for exterior trim 
(including cornice, carved and moulded work, window 
frames, siding, doorway and door, panels, cupola, shut- 
ters, louvres, etc.,) shall be cut from Genine White Pine 
(Pinus Strobus or Pinus Monticola) of the Weyerhaeuser 
standard of manufacture, free from sapwood and of 
such grade as to yield practically clear faces on all ex- 
posed surfaces’’. 

SHINGLES: Western Red Cedar holds the same position 
for roofing purposes that White Pine does for outside trim. 
In fact, Western Red Cedar is so eminently fitted for a 
shingle wood that practically all shingles today are cut from 
this species. The only precautions necessary are to see that 
the proper grade and thickness of shingles are specified and 
that they are properly laid with double galvanized or othe 
durable nails. 

Specifications :“‘Shingles shall be 5 to 2 (5 butts measur- 
ing 2 inches) Western Red Cedar, “A” grade and 100% 
vertical grain as per the new American Lumber Stan- 
dard Specifications for 16” shingles”. 
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WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRopucts 


SERVICE AND SALES DEPARTMENTS OF THE ( 
WEYERHAEUSER AFFILIATED COMPANIES ( 










Propucers of Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the LAKE STATES; Idaho White Pine, 
Pondosa Pine, Idaho Spruce, Red Fir and Larch in the INLAND EMPIRE; Douglas Fir, Western Red | 


Cedar and Pacific Coast Hemlock on the Pactric Coast. ( 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT SALES DEPARTMENT 
WEYERHAEUSER FoREST PRODUCTS WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY ( 






MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING OLD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ( 
Telephone: CEDAR 6789 Telephone: MAIN 984 ( 


BRANCH SERVICE & SALES OFFICES 


—S A 
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NEW YORK BALTIMORE CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
220 Broadway Lexington Building 208 South LaSalle Street 806 Plymouth Building 
Telephone Cortlandt 6659 Telephone Plaza 6061 Telephone Wabash 3365 Telephone Geneva 7329 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES OF THE WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY IN: 


Cotorapo: Denver Micuican: Detroit New JERsEy: Trenton PENNsyLVANIA: Philadelphia 
Connecticut: Hartford Grand Rapids New York: Brooklyn Pittsburgh 
ILirnoIs: Quincy Minngsota: Minneapolis Rochester Sourn Dakota: Sioux Falls 
INDIANA: Indianapolis Missouri: Kansas City Tonawanda Uran: Salt LakeCity 
Towa: Davenport St. Louis Nortu Daxota: Fargo WasHINGTon: Seattle 
Des Moines MontTana: Billings Ou1o: Cleveland West Vircinia: Clarksburg 
MassacuHusETTs: Boston NEBRASKA: Lincoln Dayton W IsconsIN: Madison 
Springfield Omaha Toledo Milwaukee 
SPE CLE SIO WOODS 
WHITE PINE PONDOSA PINE IDAHO SPRUCE DOUGLAS FIR 


NORWAY PINE’ RED FIR AND LARCH PACIFIC COAST HEMLOCK WESTERN RED CEDAR 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 


RovucuHand FinrsHED LUMBER 

Posts, Pores and PILinc 
“BatsaM-Woo.t’’—Building Insulation 

Book, News-Print and Wrappinc PapER 
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NAME AND LOCATION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Boise PavyETTE LUMBER Co., Boise, Idaho THE NorTHWEsT Paper Co., Cloquet, Minnesota 
Bonners Ferry LumBeEr Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho PoriatrcuH LumBer Co., Potlatch, Idaho 

CLogueT Lumpser Co., Cloquet, Minn. EpwarbD RUTLEDGE TIMBER Co., Coeur D’ Alene, Idaho 
HumpBirp LumBer Co., Sandpoint, Idaho SNOQUALMIE FaLis LUMBER CoO., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 
JoHNsON-WENTWORTH Co., Cloquet, Minn. WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER Co., Everett, Washington 
Tue NorTHERN LumBeEr Co., Cloquet, Minn. Woop Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn. 


DISTRIBUTING YARDS 


WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER Co., Baltimore, Maryland WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER Co., Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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